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latter respect that market price differs from normal price." 1 General 
Walker is here talking about normal price in a normal market and in 
a "freely reproducible goods society." These are things that do not 
now exist as has already been shown. It seems therefore, that there 
are other factors in the question of price than the marginal producer. 
In all of this the consumer is hardly recognized as having any part in 
the determination of prices. May we not say with Mr. Macfarlane, that 
the utility of the commodity to the producer and consumer sets the 
limits within which the price is determined. 2 The monopoly strength 
of the consumer, or the producer then fixes the final price within limits 
established by the utility of the commodity to the two sides of the 
market. And in so far as it does settle the price the marginal producer 
may come within the field of production. A combination with a 
monopoly position can therefore determine the price within the limits 
referred to above. 

The relation of the trust to price is not then to be settled by a theory 
made for other times and conditions. We are in a period of monopoly 
and trust control, the occasion and time demand a new analysis. There 
is no intention to discuss here the trust as a producing agency. Undoubt- 
edly it has come to stay, but if this be so then an early recognition 
of the new conditions produced by it, will make the problem easier to 
solve. The doctrines of a competitive society must be readapted to 
this later phase of organization. 

Frank L. McVey. 

University of Minnesota. 



THE INHERITANCE TAX DECISION. 

The decision of the supreme court upon the constitutionality of 
the inheritance tax imposed by the Internal Revenue law of June 13, 
1898, was handed down May 14. 3 The grounds of objection to the 

1 Ibid., p. 101. 2 C. W. Macfarlane, Value and Distribution, p. 67. 

3 Knowiton et al. vs. Moore, October term 1899, No. 387. The text of the law in 
question is as follows : 

Sec 29. That any person or persons having in charge or trust as administrators, 
executors, or trustees, any legacies or distributive shares arising from personal prop- 
erty, where the whole amount of such personal property as aforesaid shall exceed the 
sum of $10,000 in actual value, passing, after the passage of this act, from any person 
possessed of such property, either by will or by the intestate laws of any state or 
territory, or any personal property or interest therein, transferred by deed, grant, 
bargain, sale, or gift, made or intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment after 
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law were three: (i) that the impost was a direct tax, and therefore 
unconstitutional because not apportioned; (2) that the right of inheri- 
tance is a creature purely of state law, and hence not subject to the 
control or regulation of Congress in any manner; (3) that the tax was 
not uniform, and therefore void. A question was also raised concern- 
ing the method of assessing taxes, viz., whether the rate of the tax which 
a legacy should pay should be determined by the aggregate amount 
of the personal estate of the deceased, or by the amount of the single 
legacy. The opinion, delivered by Justice White, discusses all these 
points exhaustively. It cannot be reproduced in extenso because of 
its length, but the following account presents a summary of the argu- 
ment with full citations of the most important passages. 

The first point dealt with is the power of Congress to levy a tax 
upon inheritances. Upon this subject the court says : 

It is not denied that, subject to a compliance with the limitations in the 
constitution, the taxing power of Congress extends to all usual objects of 
taxation. Indeed, as said in the License Tax Cases (5 Wall. 462, 471), after 
referring to the limitations expressed in the Constitution, "Thus limited, and 
thus only, it (the taxing power of Congress) reaches every subject, and may 
be exercised at discretion." The limitation which would exclude from Con- 
gress the right to tax inheritances and legacies is made to depend upon the 
contention that as the power to regulate successions is lodged solely in the 
several states, therefore Congress is without authority to tax the transmission 

the death of the grantor or bargainor, to any person or persons, or to any body or 
bodies, politic or corporate, in trust or otherwise, shall be, and hereby are, made sub- 
ject to a duty or tax, to be paid to the United States as follows, that is to say : Where 
the whole amount of said personal property shall exceed in value $10,000, and shall 
not exceed in value the sum of $25,000, the tax shall be — 

First, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the lineal issue or lineral ancestor, brother, or sister to the person 
who died possessed of such property as aforesaid, at the rate of seventy-five cents for 
each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest in such property. 

Second, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the descendant of a brother or sister of the person who died pos- 
sessed as aforesaid, at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents for each and every $100 of 
the clear value of such interest. 

Third, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the father or mother, or a descendant of a 
brother or sister of the father or mother, of the persons so died possessed as aforesaid, 
at the rate of three dollars for each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest. 

Fourth, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the grandfather or grandmother, or a 
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or receipt of property by death. This proposition is supported by a reference 
to decisions holding that the several states cannot tax or otherwise impose 
burdens on the exclusive powers of the national government or the instru- 
mentalities employed to carry such powers into execution, and, conversely, 
that the same limitation rests upon the national government in relation to the 
powers of the several states. {Weston vs. Charleston, 2 Pet. 449; McCtilloch 
vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 431, 439; Batik of Commerce vs. New York City, 2 
Black, 620 ; Collector vs. Day, 1 1 Wall. 124 ; United States vs. Railroad Co., 
Wall. 327 ; Railroad Co. vs. Peniston, 18 Wall. 5.) 

But the fallacy which underlies the proposition contended for is the 
assumption that the tax on the transmission or receipt of property occasioned 
by death is imposed on the exclusive power of the state to regulate the devo- 
lution of property upon death. The thing forming the universal subject of 
taxation upon which inheritance and legacy taxes rest is the transmission or 
receipt, and not the right existing to regulate. In legal effect, then, the 
proposition upon which the argument rests is that wherever a right is sub- 
ject to exclusive regulation, by either the government of the United States 
on the one hand or the several states on the other, the exercise of such rights 
as regulated can alone be taxed by the government having the mission to 
regulate. But when it is accurately stated, the proposition denies the author- 
ity of the states to tax objects which are confessedly within the reach of 
their taxing power, and also excludes the national government from almost 
every subject of direct and many acknowledged objects of indirect taxation. 
Thus imports are exclusively within the taxing power of Congress. Can it 

descendant of the brother or sister of the grandfather or grandmother, of the person 
who died possessed as aforesaid, at the rate of four dollars for each and every hundred 
dollars of the clear value of such interest. 

Fifth, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be in any other degree of collateral consanguinity than as hereinbefore 
stated, or shall be a stranger in blood to the person who died possessed as aforesaid, 
or shall be a body politic or corporate, at the rate of five dollars for each and every 
hundred dollars of the clear value of such interest: Provided, That all legacies or 
property passing by will, or by the laws of any state or territory, to husband or wife 
of the person who died possessed as aforesaid, shall be exempt from tax or duty. 

Where the amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum of $25,000, 
but shall not exceed the sum or value of $100,000, the rates of duty or tax above set 
forth shall be multiplied by one and one-half, and where the amount or value of said 
property shall exceed the sum of $100,000, but shall not exceed the sum of $500,000, 
such rates of duty shall be multiplied by two ; and where the amount or value of said 
property shall exceed the sum of $500,000, but shall not exceed the sum of $1,000,000, 
such rates of duty shall be multiplied by two and one-half ; and where the amount or 
value of said property shall exceed the sum of $1,000,000, such rates of duty shall be 
multiplied by three. 
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be said that the property when imported and commingled with the goods 
of the state cannot be taxed, because it had been at some prior time the 
subject of exclusive regulation by Congress ? Again, interstate commerce is 
often within the exclusive regulating power of Congress. Can it be asserted 
that th* 1 property of all persons or corporations engaged in such commerce 
is not the subject of taxation by the several states, because Congress may 
regulate interstate commerce ? Conveyances, mortgages, leases, pledges, 
and, indeed, all property and the contracts which arise from its ownership, 
are subject more or less to state regulation, exclusive in its nature. If the 
proposition here contended for be sound, such property or dealings in relation 
thereto cannot be taxed by Congress, even in the form of a stamp duty. It 
cannot be doubted that the argument when reduced to its essence demon- 
strates its own unsoundness, since it leads to the necessary conclusion that 
both the national and state governments are divested of those powers of taxa- 
tion which from the foundation of the government admittedly have belonged 
to them. 

Having thus affirmed the power of Congress to lay death duties, 
the court proceeds to interpret the meaning of the law. At best the 
phraseology of the act is obscure. The Internal Revenue Office, 
charged with its administration, took it to mean that the rate of tax 
upon each legacy was to be determined by the whole value of the 
personal estate, and this view was sustained by the inferior court. But 
the supreme court, after an elaborate discussion of the text of the act, 
and a comparison with the corresponding sections of the inheritance 
tax law of 1864, reverses this decision, and holds that 

The tax is on the passing of legacies or distributive shares of personalty, 
with a progressive rate on each, separately determined by the sum of each 
of such legacies or distributive shares. 

In discussing the next question, whether a tax on inheritances is a 
direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution and so subject to 
apportionment, the court relies upon an elaborate review of the death 
duties imposed by foreign countries, by the United States, and by the 
several states of the Union to show 

That death duties, generally, have been from the beginning in all countries 
considered as different from taxes levied on property, real or personal, 
directly on account of the ownership and possession thereof. 

And 

That such taxes, almost from the beginning of our national life, have 
been treated as duties, and not as direct taxes. 
The opinion then proceeds : 
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This legislative and administrative view of such taxes has been directly 
upheld by this court. In Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall. 349) .... the question 
presented was the constitutionality of the provisions of the act of 1864, 
imposing a succession duty as to real estate. The assertion was that the 
duty was repugnant to the Constitution, because it was a direct tax and had 
not been apportioned. The tax was decided to be constitutional. The court 
said (p. 346): 

" But it is clear that the tax or duty levied by the act under considera- 
tion is not a direct tax within the meaning of either of these provisions. 
Instead of that it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by section 
eight of article one, which vests the power in Congress to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare. 

" Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land, is a question not 
absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present case, 
as it is expressly decided that the term does not include the tax on income, 
which cannot be distinguished in principle from a succession tax such as 
the one involved in the present controversy." 

This is decisive against the contrary contention here relied on, unless it 
be that the decision in Scholey vs. Rew has been overruled, and therefore is 
no longer controlling. 

The argument is that the decision in Sclioley vs. Rem was overruled in 
Pollock vs. Farmers' Loan &-> Trust Compatiy (157 U. S. 429 ; 1 58 U. S. 601). 
This contention is thus supported in argument. 

As in the course of the opinion in Scholey vs. Rew the court said that 
taxes on successions could not be distinguished in principle from an income 
tax, therefore the decision in the Pollock case, which held that an income tax 
was direct, it is argued, necessarily decided that an inheritance tax was also 
direct. But in the Pollock case the decision in Scholey vs. Rew was not 
overruled. On the contrary, the correctness of the decision in the latter case 
as to the particular matter which it actually decided in effect was reaffirmed. 
In consequence of the statement made in Scholey vs. Rew, that an income 
tax and a succession tax could not be distinguished one from the other, that 
case was relied on in the Pollock case by counsel in argument and by the 
members of the court who dissented, as establishing, for the reason stated, that 
the income tax was not direct. The court, however, treated Scholey vs. Rew 
as inapplicable to an income tax, because it considered that whether an 
income tax was direct was not actually involved in the latter case, and hence 
the illustration which was used in Scholey vs. Rew as to an income tax was 
held not to have been a decision on the question of whether or not an income 
tax was direct. 
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The court said (157 U. S 577) : 

" Scholey vs. Reiv (23 Wall. 331) was the case of a succession tax, 
which the court held to be 'plainly an excise tax or duty' upon the devo- 
lution of the estate or the right to become beneficially entitled to the 
same, or the income thereof, in possession or expectancy. It was like the 
succession tax of a state, held constitutional in Mager vs. Grima (8 How, 
490) ; and the distinction between the power of a state and the power of 
the United States to regulate the succession of property was not referred 
to, and does not appear to have been in the mind of the court. The 
opinion stated that the act of Parliament, from which the particular pro- 
vision under consideration was borrowed, had received substantially the 
same construction, and cases under that act hold that a succession duty is 
not a tax upon income or upon property, but on the actual benefit derived 
by the individual, determined as prescribed. (In re Elwes, 3 H. & N. 719 ; 
Attorney General vs. Sefton, 2 H. & C. 362 ; S. C. (H. L.) 3 H. & C. 1023 ; 
11 H. L. Cas. 257.)" 

The argument now made, therefore, comes to this : Although in the Pollock 
case the doctrine which the court considered as having been actually decided 
in Scholey vs. Rew was not overruled, nevertheless, because an example 
which was made use of in the course of the opinion in Scholey vs. Reiv was 
disregarded, the Pollock case therefore overruled Scholey vs. Rew. The 
issue presented in the Pollock case was whether an income tax was direct 
within the meaning of the Constitution. The contentions which the case 
involved were thus presented. On the one hand, it was argued that only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land as such were direct, within the meaning 
of the Constitution, considered as a matter of first impressson, and that 
previous adjudications had construed the Constitution as having that import. 
On the other hand, it was asserted that, in principle, direct taxes in the con- 
stitutional sense, embraced not only taxes on land and capitation taxes, but 
all burdens laid on real or personal property because of its ownership, which 
were equivalent to a direct tax on such property, and it was affirmed that the 
previous adjudications of this court had settled nothing to the contrary. The 
issues which were thus presented in the Pollock case, it will be observed, had 
been expressly reserved in Scholey vs. Reiv, where it was said (23 Wall. 346) : 
" Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land, is a question not 
absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present case." 

The question which was thus reserved in Scholey vs. Rew, and which was 
presented for decision in the Pollock case, was decided in the latter case, the 
court holding that taxes on the income of real and personal property were 
the legal equivalent of a direct levy on the property from which the income 
was derived, and therefore required apportionment. But there was no 
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intimation in the Pollock case that inheritance taxes — which had been held 
in Scholey vs. Reiv not to be direct, which had from all time been considered 
as being imposed not on property, real or personal, as ordinarily understood, 
but as being levied on the transmission or receipt of property occasioned by 
death, and which had from the foundation of the government been treated as 
a duty or excise —were direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Undoubtedly, in the course of the opinion in the Pollock case, it was said 
that, if a tax was direct within the constitutional sense, the mere erroneous 
qualification of it as an excise or duty would not take it out of the constitu- 
tional requirement as to apportionment. But this language related to the 
subject-matter under consideration, and was but a statement that a tax 
which was in itself direct, because imposed upon property solely by reason 
of its ownership, could not be changed by affixing to it the qualification of 
excise or duty. Here we are asked to decide that a tax is a direct tax on 
property which has at all times been considered as the antithesis of such a 
tax ; that is, has ever been treated as a duty or excise, because of the par- 
ticular occasion which gives rise to its levy. 

But it is asserted that it was decided in the income tax cases that, in 
order to determine whether a tax be direct within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, it must be ascertained whether the one upon whom by law the 
burden of paying it is first cast, can thereafter shift it to another person. 
If he cannot the tax would then be direct in the constitutional sense, and, 
hence, however obvious in other respects it might be a duty, impost, or excise, 
it cannot be levied by the rule of uniformity and must be apportioned. 
From this assumed premise it is argued that death duties cannot be shifted 
from the one on whom they are first cast by law, and therefore they are 
direct taxes requiring apportionment. 

The fallacy is in the premise. It is true that in the income tax cases the 
theory of certain economists by which direct and indirect taxes are classified 
with reference to the ability to shift the same was adverted to. But this 
disputable theory was not the basis of the conclusion of the court. The con- 
stitutional meaning of the word direct was the matter decided. Considering 
that the constitutional rule of apportionment had its origin in the purpose to 
prevent taxes on persons solely because of their general ownership of prop- 
erty from being levied by any other rule than that of apportionment, two 
things were decided by the court: First, that no sound distinction existed 
between a tax levied on a person solely because of his general ownership of 
real property, and the same tax imposed solely because of his general owner- 
ship of personal property. Secondly, that the tax on the income derived from 
such property, real or personal, was the legal equivalent of a direct tax on 
the property from which said income was derived, and hence must be appor- 
tioned. These conclusions, however lend no support to the contention that 
it was decided that duties, imposts, and excises which are not the essential 
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equivalent of a tax on property generally, real or personal, solely because of 
its ownerhip, must be converted into direct taxes, because it is conceived 
that it would be demonstrated by a close analysis that they could not be 
shifted from the person upon whom they first fall. 

After thus deciding that "the tax under consideration is not direct 
within the meaning of the Constitution, but, on the contrary, is a duty 
or excise," the court takes up the question of its uniformity. The 
point at issue is thus stated : 

The contention is that because the statute exempts legacies and distribu- 
tive shares in personal property below ten thousand dollars, because it 
classifies the rate of tax according to the relationship or absence of the rela- 
tionship of the taker to the deceased, and provides for a rate progressing by 
the amount of the legacy or share, therefore the tax is repugnant to that 
portion of the first clause of section 8 of article I of the Constitution, which 
"provides that duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States." 

The opponents of the tax took the ground that the words "uniform 
throughout the United States" prohibit "the levy of any duty, impost, 
or excise, which is not intrinsically equal and uniform in its operations 
upon individuals," while the other side argued that " the power of 
Congress in levying the taxes in question is, by the terms of the Con- 
stitution, restrained only by the requirement that such taxes be geo- 
graphically uniform." 

The decision of the court is in favor of the latter view. It is 
apparent from a study of the text of the Constitution, says the opinion : 

.... that if the word "uniform" means "equal and uniform" in 
the sense now asserted by the opponents of the tax, the words "throughout 
the United States" are deprived of all real significance, and sustaining the 
contention must hence lead to a disregard of the elementary canon of con- 
struction which requires that effect be given to each word of the Constitution. 

Taking a wider view, it is to be remembered that the power to tax con- 
tained in section 8 of article I is to lay and collect "taxes, duties, imposts, 

and excises But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 

throughout the United States." Thus, the qualification of uniformity is 
imposed, not upon all taxes which the Constitution authorizes, but only on 
duties, imposts, and excises. The conclusion that inherent equality and 
uniformity is contemplated involves, therefore, the proposition that the rule 
of intrinsic uniformity is applied by the Constitution to taxation by means of 
duties, imposts, and excises, and it is not applicable to any other form of 
taxes. It cannot be doubted that in levying direct taxes, after apportioning 
the amount among the several states, as provided in clause 4 of section g of 
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article I of the Constitution, Congress has the power to choose the objects of 
direct taxation, and to levy the quota as apportioned directly upon the objects 
so selected. Even then, if the view of inherent uniformity be the true one, 
none of the taxes so levied would be subjected to such a rule, as the require- 
ment only relates to duties, imposts, and excises. 

But the classes of taxes termed duties, imposts, and excises, to which the 
rule of uniformity applies, are those to which the principle of equality and 
uniformity in the sense claimed, is in the nature of things the least appli- 
cable and least susceptible of being enforced. Excises usually look to a 
particular subject, and levy burdens with reference to the act of manu- 
facturing them, selling them, etc. They are or may be as varied in form as 
are the acts or dealings with which the taxes are concerned. Impost duties 
take every conceivable form, as may by the legislative authority be deemed 
best for the general welfare. They have been at all times often specific. 
They have sometimes been discriminatory, particularly when deemed neces- 
sary by reason of the tariff legislation of other countries. The claim of intrinsic 
uniformity, therefore, imputes to the framers a restriction as to certain forms 
of taxes, where the restraint was least appropriate and the omission where 
it was most needed. This discord which the construction, if well founded, 
would create, suggests at once the unsoundness of the proposition, and gives 
rise to the inference that the contrary view by which the unity of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution is maintained, must be the correct one. In fact, 
it is apparent that if imposts, duties, and excises are controlled by the rule 
of intrinsic uniformity, the methods usually employed at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution in all countries in the levy of such taxes would 
have to be abandoned in this country, and, therefore, whilst nominally having 
the authority to impose taxes of this character, the power to do so would be 
virtually denied to Congress. 

Now, that the requirement that direct taxes should be apportioned among 
the several states, contemplated the protection of the states, to prevent their 
being called upon to contribute more than was deemed their due share of the 
burden, is clear. Giving to the term uniformity as applied to duties, imposts, 
and excises, a geographical significance, likewise causes that provision to 
look to the forbidding of discrimination as between the states, by the levying 
of duties, imposts, or excises upon a particular subject in one state, and a 
different duty, impost, or excise on the same subject in another ; and there- 
fore, as far as may be, is a restriction in the same direction and in harmony 
with the requirement of apportionment of direct taxes. 

This interpretation of the clause is supported by a long review of 
the practice of taxation under the continental Congress and the dis- 
cussions of the constitutional convention. ". . . . Not a single word," 
the court declares ; " is found in any of the debates, or in any of the 
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proceedings or historical documents, contemporaneous and concurrent 
with the adoption of the Constitution, which give slightest intimation 
(sic.) that any suggestion was ever made that the grant of power to tax 
was considered from the point of view of its operation upon the indi- 
vidual." It therefore concludes " that the words 'uniform throughout 
the United States' do not signify an intrinsic, but simply a geographical 
uniformity." 

The last objection to the law with which the opinion deals is the 
claim that "the progressive rate feature of the statute is so Tepugnant 
to fundamental principles of equality and justice that the law should 
be held to be void, even although it transgresses no express limitation 
in the Constitution." Upon this head the court says : 

Without intimating any opinion as to the existence of a right in the courts 
to exercise the power which is thus invoked, it is apparent that the argument 
as to the enormity of the tax is without merit. It was disposed of in Magoun 
vs. Illinois Trust <S-» Savings Bank (170 U. S. 293). 

The review which we have made exhibits the fact that taxes imposed with 
reference to the ability of the person upon whom the burden is placed to bear 
the same have been levied from the foundation of the government. So, also, 
some authoritative thinkers, and a number of economic writers, contend that 
a progressive tax is more just and equal than a proportional one. In the 
absence of constitutional limitation, the question whether it is or is not is 
legislative and not judicial. The grave consequences which it is asserted 
must arise in the future if the right to levy a progressive tax be recognized 
involves in its ultimate aspect the mere assertion that free and representative 
government is a failure, and that the grossest abuses of power are fore- 
shadowed unless the courts usurp a purely legislative function. If a case 
should ever arise, where an arbitrary and confiscatory exaction is imposed 
bearing the guise of a progressive or any other form of tax, it will be time 
enough to consider whether the judicial power can afford a remedy by apply- 
ing inherent and fundamental principles for the protection of the individual, 
even though there be no express authority in the Constitution to do so. That 
the law which we have construed affords no ground for the contention that 
the tax imposed is arbitrary and confiscatory, is obvious. 

On the same day that the above decision was rendered, the court 
handed down two opinions sustaining the validity of the inheritance tax, 
even when imposed upon legacies consisting of United States bonds 
exempted by the laws under which they were issued from all taxation, 
national, state, or local. The first case (Plummet- vs. Coler, No. 489) con- 
cerned such a tax levied by a state. The court holds that an inheritance 
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tax is not a tax upon the property passing by will, but a tax upon the right 
to succeed to the property. This right is created by state law, and may 
be made to contribute to the support of the state quite regardless of 
the nature of the property which passes. In the second case (Murdoch 
vs. Ward, No. 458) this decision is applied to the federal inheritance 
tax. "If a state inheritance law," says the opinion; "can validly 
impose a tax measured by the amount or value of the legacy, even if 
that amount includes United States bonds, the reasoning that justified 
such a conclusion must, when applied to the case of a Federal inheri- 
tance law taxing the very same legacy, bring us to the same conclusion." 

Wesley C. Mitchell. 



A CRITIC OF ANTHROPO-SOCIOLOGY. 

In the February number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics Mr. 
John Cummings has a strenuous criticism of the work of the group of 
anthropologists who have ventured, " gratuitously and somewhat osten- 
tatiously," to intrude into the sacred precincts of sociology. Their 
data and interpretations are consigned "to the same limbo" as astrol- 
ogy, phrenology, and palmistry, with the happy result that " the world 
of sociologists " — which has been, it seems, " somewhat aghast for the 
time being" — is "composing itself once more," and "sociology may 
breathe again naturally." 

If a voice might return from the aforsaid limbo, at the risk of dis- 
turbing again the peaceful (and perhaps at times audible) breathing 
of sociology, it might inquire why a sociologist should regard the dis- 
covery or assertion of the sociological significance of anthropological 
data as so distressing. Is sociology conceived as already in the calm 
eventide of her existence, when having accomplished her work and 
achieved the position of a complete and rounded science, she may con 
fidently the drowsy curtain of her eyelids draw against any bcdy of 
pertinent data offered by economics, history, biology, or anthropology? 
It would seem that such a body of data ought to be regarded as a con- 
tribution rather than as a gratuitously disturbing element. There is, 
rightly considered, no such spirit of antagonism as our author seems 
to imagine. It is true that " anthropology has been destined by 
anthropologists " — perhaps a little rashly — "to revolutionize the 
political and social sciences as radically as bacteriology has revo- 
lutionized the science of medicine." Taking the prophecy as it 
stands, it may be noted that no hostility exists between bacteriology 



